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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


PEARL HARBOR DAY 


On December 7, 1941, Japanese war- 
planes attacked our bases in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii. In the attack, more 
than 2,000 Americans were killed, 6 
battleships sunk, and 164 of our planes 
destroyed. On the following day, Con- 
gress declared war. Thus, we entered 
World War II against Japan and its 
allies—Germany and Italy. 


NOW THERE ARE 79 


Representatives of 79 nations are 
attending the current meetings of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 
Formerly, there were 76 UN members. 
The 8 lands admitted to the world 
body not long ago are Morocco, Sudan, 
and Tunisia. 


TV IN MADRID 


Television has come to Spain’s capi- 
tal of Madrid. Regular telecasts be- 
gan in the Spanish city a short time 
ago. Thus far, though, there are fewer 
than 1,000 TV sets in use there. 


OIL RATIONING 


As a result of oil shortages caused 
by the unrest in the Middle East, 
Britain will begin rationing gasoline 
for its motorists beginning December 
17. After that date, the average Brit- 
ish car owner will be able to buy only 
enough gas to drive as much as 200 
miles a month. This move is caus- 
ing widespread dissatisfaction among 
Britons over their government’s use 
of force in Egypt last month, which 
helped create the oil shortage. 


BACK ON THE JOB 


President Eisenhower has acted un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act to get dock- 
workers in Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
ports back to work. The dockworkers 
walked off their jobs about 2 weeks 
ago over certain labor contract differ- 
ences, including demands for wage 
boosts. The strike paralyzed shipping 
in many of our big ports. 

Under the President’s action, the 
dockworkers must remain on the job 
for 80 days while they try to reach 
an agreement with their employers. 
After that time, they can resume the 
strike if no _ settlement has _ been 
reached. 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEES 


More than 60,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees have fled to Austria. Several 
thousand of them are being brought 
to the United States, and many are 
going to other lands to live. The larg- 
est number of these unhappy, up- 
rooted people, however, want to stay 
in Austria so they will be close to 
their homes in case the situation there 
eventually permits them to return. 

Austria needs large-scale financial 
assistance to provide for all these 
additional people. The United States 
and a number of other countries are 
giving help. 





YOUTHS parading in Syria, an Arab land where Russia has gained influence 


Countries of the Arabs 


Will United States Be Able to Prevent Soviet Union from 
Gaining Foothold in Oil-Rich Middle East? 


N the current Middle East crisis, 

several conflicts are involved. First, 
there is the dispute over the Suez 
Canal between Great Britain and 
France on the one hand, and Egypt 
on the other. Second, there is the 8- 
year wrangle between Israel and the 
Arab lands over Israel’s existence as 
a nation. 

More has been written about these 
2 controversies than about a third 
one which is even more serious than 
the others. It is the clash of inter- 
ests among the western powers and 
the Soviet Union in the Arab world. 

This latter struggle has played a 
leading role in the present Middle 
East crisis. It is the big reason why 
Russia offered to send “volunteers” 
into Egypt to fight British and French 
troops. By posing as “defender” of 
the Arab lands, the Soviet Union hopes 
to acquire a strong foothold in the 
all-important Middle East, while, at 
the same time, reducing western in- 
fluence there. 

The sale of communist weapons 
to Egypt was one of the major causes 
of the latest fighting between that 
country and Israel. Moreover, fear 
of increasing Soviet penetration into 
the Middle East was at least one rea- 
son why Britain and France decided 
to send troops into the Suez Canal 
zone of Egypt. 

Why has this part of the world be- 
come a source of conflict between the 


western powers, including our coun- 
try, and the Soviet Union? How do 
the Arab lands line up in the struggle 
between the free world and the com- 
munist nations? What policy should 
the United States follow with regard 
to the Arab countries? 

Before we attempt to answer these 
questions, let us examine the region 
which is sometimes called the Arab 
world. It consists of a strip of land 
stretching for some 3,500 miles from 
the Persian Gulf in Asia, westward 
across the Arabian Peninsula into 
Africa, and along the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Here live some 60,000,000 Arabs, 
bound by common customs, religion 
(most are Moslems), and written 
language. (Arabic as a spoken lan- 
guage varies somewhat from area to 
area. ) 

Within the Arab world are 11 in- 
dependent nations. Most of them 
have achieved full freedom within the 
past 15 years. Other regions where 
Arabs are in the majority include Al- 
geria, ruled by France, and several 
small British-controlled areas near the 
Persian Gulf. 

(Israel lies geographically within 
the area of the Arab world, but it 
cannot, of course, be called a part of 
it. The Arab lands are bitterly hos- 
tile to Israel. Less than 10 per cent 

(Continued on page 6) 


Railroad and Air 
Problems Viewed 


Big Challenges Are Presented 
by Passenger Travel in 
Growing Nation 


HOUGH the private automobile is 

America’s principal means of 
travel, our nation also relies heavily 
on its railways, airlines, and bus 
companies. When these transporta- 
tion industries encounter problems, 
the country as a whole is likely to be 
affected. U. S. transportation firms 
—especially the railways and airlines 
—do have some tough problems to- 
day, and much is being said and 
written about their efforts to find 
solutions. 

The railroads’ big problem is that 
they are losing money on passenger 
business. They find it hard to com- 
pete—in this field—with private au- 
tomobiles, on one hand, and with air- 
planes, on the other. 

The airlines’ problem is consider- 
ably different. Over the last few 
years, their business has mush- 
roomed. As a result, they must cope 
with overcrowded air terminals and 
with “traffic jams” in the skies around 
our large cities. Even so, they need 
to make certain that their business 
keeps growing, so that they will be 
able to pay for the costly jet planes 
which are now on order. 

Before examining the _ different 
transportation industries separately, 
let’s take a look at the way in which 
Americans have changed their travel 
habits since the 1940’s. 

Shortly after World War II, com- 
mercial! travel in this country was di- 
vided approximately as follows: Rail- 
ways handled 60 per cent; buses, 30 
per cent; airlines, 8 per cent; and in- 
land waterways, 2 per cent. By 1955 
—though the positions of buses and 
waterways hadn’t changed very much 
—the railroads’ share had dropped 
from 60 per cent to about 38, and the 
airlines’ had risen from 8 per cent to 
more than 26. 

U. S. railroads, while losing many of 
their passengers to the airlines, have 
also lost some of their freight busi- 
ness to the trucking companies. Trains 
carried more than 60 per cent of the 
nation’s freight just before World 
War II, and have hauled approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in recent years. 

Nevertheless, the railways | still 
count on freight as their chief money- 
maker, while they report big financial 
losses on passenger business. Rail- 
road firms, in an effort to put their 
passenger traffic on a paying basis, are 
following 2 main courses of action: 

(1) Several railways are seeking 
federal permission to boost fares. 
They want a 45-per-cent increase in 
Pullman rates, and a 5-per-cent rise 
on coach tickets. Company spokesmen 
say that such increases would bring 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Some New Developments in Rail 


fares more nearly into line with the 
railroads’ operating expenses. Pull- 
man travel, however, would become 
far more costly than flying if the pro- 
posed new rates were put into effect. 

(2) Certain railways are introduc- 
ing speedy and comfortable new 
coaches, in an effort to attract pas- 
sengers who might otherwise go by 
air or by automobile. 

Here is what certain observers are 
saying about the railroads’ plans: 

“The railway companies realize that 
their sleeper cars can’t compete with 
airplanes. People who take long trips 
are now more likely to travel by air 
than by Pullman. 

“Some of the railroad firms there- 
fore think they could save money by 
eliminating nearly all their Pullman 
So they ask for a 45-per-cent 
fare increase which, if adopted, will 
drive most of their remaining Pullman 
customers over to the airlines. Then 
these railway firms will concentrate 
on providing fast, comfortable coach 
service for passengers who are tak- 
ing comparatively short trips.” 


service. 


Rail Firms Reply 


Railway spokesmen insist that their 
companies are not seeking to drive 
Pullman customers away. They argue, 
though, that people who want the lux- 
ury of Pullman service should be will- 
ing to pay fares high enough to cover 
what this service costs the railroads. 

The U. S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates rail 
fares, is-now studying the requests 
that have been submitted by those 
companies that want to boost their 
There are some very compli- 
cated questions involved. 

For instance, it is difficult to tell 
just how much money a railroad 
spends on its Pullman service, or on 
its passenger business as a_ whole. 
Certain expenses—for tracks, yards, 
switches, and the like—would be neces- 
sary even if the railway carried noth- 
ing but freight. How large a part 
of these expenses, therefore, should 
be charged against passenger service? 

This is a highly important question 
in connection with the setting of fair 
passenger rates, yet experts disagree 
on how it should be answered. 

Many railway men, meanwhile, feel 
that their companies can attract large 
numbers of passengers—and thus get 
into a better financial position—by in- 
troducing fast trains of new and mod- 
ern design. Some of these trains, 


rates. 


a 


SS 


(Concluded from page 1) 


bearing such names as “Keystone,” 
“Aerotrain,” “Xplorer,” “Jet Rocket,” 
and “E] Capitan,” are already in serv- 
ice. 

Cars of the Santa Fe system’s “El 
Capitan” are double-deck, with pas- 
sengers riding on the top level. A 
lower deck carries baggage compart- 
ments, rest rooms, and other facili- 
ties. This train makes the 2,225-mile 
trip between Chicago and Los Ange- 
les in less than 40 hours. 

The other new trains which we have 
mentioned are used on shorter runs 
than is “El Capitan.” The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s “Keystone,” for in- 
stance, travels between New York and 
Washington. Union Pacific will soon 
start running an ‘“Aerotrain” in the 
West, between Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas. These short-distance trains 
are light, fast, and comparatively 
cheap to operate. 

Railways aren’t alone in their 
efforts to attract more customers 
through the introduction of modern- 
ized equipment. Bus systems—whose 
fares are considerably lower than 
those of the airlines and railroads— 
now are beginning to use air-condi- 
tioned vehicles equipped with wash- 
rooms, observation lounges, and kitch- 
enettes. 

Airline passenger service, mean- 
while, is moving into the jet age. 
Within the next 3 years, if present 
plans are carried out, you will be 
able to ride a jet airliner from coast 
to coast in 4 hours—about half the 
time required by today’s commercial 
planes. 

One type of jet-powered flight is al- 
ready available to U. S. travelers. For 
more than a year, Capital Airlines has 
been operating a number of speedy 
British-built “Viscount” planes with 
turbo-prop (sometimes called  jet- 
prop) engines. Unlike regular jet 
craft, these airliners use propellers; 
but the propellers are driven by jet 
turbines instead of pistons. The 44- 
passenger “Viscount” flies from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D. C., (600 
miles) in about 2 hours. 

Two makes of turbo-prop craft— 
one larger than the “Viscount” and 
one smaller—are to be manufactured 
in the United States within the next 
few years. Some of these American- 
built machines may be in use by 1958 
—streaking through the skies at more 
than 400 miles per hour. 

Also, at least 3 American compa- 
nies plan to build propellerless jet 





GENERAL MOTORS 


THE RAILROADS hope lightweight, fast passenger trains will aid them in com- 


petition with the airlines. 
Motors. 


The above drawing is of a model built by General 
Several new trains quite similar to this are now in operation. 
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and Airline Travel 





BOEING AIRPLANE CO 


WITHIN 3 YEARS, as the artist sees it, passengers may board a Boeing 707 
jet for a trip across the ocean, or a non-stop flight across our continent, at 


speeds up to 600 miles an hour. 


planes that will travel approximately 
600 miles an hour, carrying 80 to 150 
passengers. One of these companies, 
Boeing, has been flying a test model 
of its jet “707” for some time, and 
commercial models may appear by the 
end of 1958. 

Great speed probably will be the 
main advantage offered by jet airlin- 
ers. On most routes, they will cut 
present-day flying time approximately 
in half. Moreover, the jets will travel 
at an altitude of 7 or 8 miles, where 
the air is generally smooth and clear. 


New Problems Arise 


But there will also be many diffi- 
culties. The jets’ tremendous speed 
will aggravate the problem of airway 
traffic control—especially around big 
cities where the skies already are se- 
verely overcrowded. 

Even today, airport workers have a 
hard job directing planes so as to pre- 
vent mid-air collisions and other ac- 
cidents. High-speed jets will make 
this task far more difficult. 

The federal government is pushing 
ahead rapidly to set up a modernized 
air-traffic control system—one that 
will make the best possible use of 
radar and other miraculous electronic 
devices. But in this job—just as in 
the construction of highways for au- 
tomobiles—it will be difficult to catch 
up with rapidly growing needs. 

Another big jet-age problem will be 
noise. People who live near large air 
terminals already complain about the 
earth-shaking roar of today’s piston- 
driven planes, and the siren-like wail 
of the turbo-props. But propellerless 
jets normally are still louder. 

Aviation experts disagree over what 
is to be done about jet noise. Plane 
manufacturers hope to develop muf- 
flers which will at least cut the jets’ 
roar down to about the same level as 
that of piston-driven airliners. 

Jet passenger craft will put new 
burdens on airport facilities that are 
already badly strained. For economy 
reasons, most jet airliners will be con- 
siderably larger than today’s planes. 
Unless ticket-handling procedures are 
overhauled, imagine the congestion 
that will occur at almost any airport 
passenger desk when 100 or more in- 
dividuals arrive to check in for a sin- 
gle flight. 


Plane would carry 124 to 146 passengers. 


Handling luggage for all these peo- 
ple will be a tremendous job, too. An 
American Airlines vice president asks: 
“What’s the use of speeding passen- 
gers across the country in 4% hours 
if it takes another hour to get them 
and their baggage unloaded?” 

Then, too, airport operators in 
many parts of the country are asking: 
“Do we have adequate runways for 
the big jets of the future?” In some 
cases, runways may have to be rein- 
forced so they can bear.the weight 
of heavier planes. Others will need 
widening—to prevent dirt and gravel 
from being drawn through the air in- 
takes of the powerful jet engines. 

The largest jets, when taking off 
with maximum loads of passengers 
and fuel, will need runways approxi- 
mately 2 miles long. Very few air- 
ports can provide this length today. 

While pondering such difficulties, an 
airline president recently joked: “We 
are buying airplanes that haven’t yet 
been fully designed, with millions of 
dollars we don’t have; and we’re going 
to operate them off airports that are 
too small, in an air-traffic control sys- 
tem that is too slow; and we must fill 
them with more passengers than we’ve 
ever carried before.” 

Actually, commercial aviation peo- 
ple don’t take so gloomy a view. They 
are, instead, proud of the rapid growth 
that their industry has made. They 
like to point out, for instance, that 
any one of the nation’s 4 biggest lines 
—American, Eastern, United, and 
T.W.A.—is now larger than was the 
entire airline industry 10 years ago. 


—By ToM MYER 





Pronunciations 


Camille Chamoun—kim-él’ sham-awn’ 
Faisal—fa’sul 

Gamal Nasser—ga-mial’ nas’ér 
Hussein—h0oo-san’ 

Idris—édris 

Iman Ahmad—é’min 4’mad 

Imre Nagy—im’ré naj 

Ismail el Azhari—iz’mil é@] 4z-ha’ri 
Kuwait—koo-wit’ 

Saud—sai-60d’ 


Shukri al-Kuwatly—shoo’kr# 4l1-k60- 
wat’li 

Thailand—ti'land 

Vyacheslav Molotov—vyi-ché-slaf’ 


maw luh-tof 
Wan Waithayakon—win wi-ta-ya-kon 
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She’s Inspiring 


By Clay Coss 











MONG the truly great Americans 

living today is Helen Keller. The 
story of her life reveals her magnifi- 
cent qualities of character and per- 
sonality. Her words and actions have 
provided inspiration for large num- 
bers of people all over the world. She 
has demonstrated that a tragic per- 
sonal affliction need not prevent an 
individual from living a happy, useful 
existence. 

Helen Keller is now 75 years of 
age. She has been deaf and blind 
since childhood, yet she has not per- 
mitted these tremendous handicaps to 
ruin her life—to make her bitter. 

On the contrary, she has cheerfully, 
patiently, and determinedly met the 
challenges of her physical disadvan- 
tages. She has never let herself dwell 
on her shortcomings, but instead has 
made the most of the faculties she 
possesses. Not only has she used all 
her skill and ingenuity in overcoming 
her natural difficulties, but she has 
also done everything possible to help, 
inspire, and lead other blind people 
out of darkness into light. 

Rather than engaging in self-pity, 
Miss Keller has developed such a va- 
riety of interests 
and enjoys such a 
well-rounded, rich 
life that she feels 
sorry for others 
who have not found 
happiness and a 
useful place in the 
world for them- 
selves. She says 
that far too many 
persons cannot 
see” even though there is nothing 
actually wrong with their eyesight. 
She goes on to explain that these peo- 
ple have not been able to find the way 
to constructive, enjoyable living. 

A short time ago, Miss Keller made 
this remark: “I often feel deeply 
grieved for those who suffer from self- 
pity instead of looking around for new 
things to keep them busy and happy. 
I’d like to give them a shove. Use 
your eyes as if tomorrow you would be 
stricken blind.” 

Surely, if Helen Keller, with her 
major afflictions, can avoid self-pity, 
the rest of us should be able to do the 
same. When we are inclined to feel 
sorry for ourselves, it might be help- 
ful for us to consider our difficulties 
in the light of those which she bears. 
After doing so, we should then com- 
pare our mental attitude with hers. 

Such a comparison might make some 
of us think twice before complaining 
about “too much homework,” or ‘“‘this 
boring life we’re leading,” or other 
trivial dissatisfactions which tend to 
make us pity ourselves now and then. 

When you’re faced with what you 
think are tough problems at home, in 
school, or elsewhere, consider your 
difficulties alongside those of Helen 
Keller and many other people in her 
situation. Just imagine the tremen- 
dous, the seemingly hopeless, job which 
a blind and deaf person has in learn- 
ing to communicate with others. Then 
remember Miss Keller’s cheerful ap- 
proach to this task, and the success 
with which she has met life’s prob- 
lems. Use her example as a source of 
strength and inspiration in solving 
your troubles. 





Clay Coss 
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ON ABC-TV TONIGHT—7:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time—the travel pro- 
gram, Bold Journey, will offer a story of life among Florida’s Seminole Indians 


Radio-TV-Movies 


OU can have a visit with the Sem- 

inole Indian tribes of the Florida 
Everglades tonight (December 3) 
during the American Broadcasting 
Company’s “Bold Journey,” a program 
about exploration and explorers. This 
telecast is presented every Monday at 
7:30 p.m., EST. 

Tonight’s film will be narrated by 
Yr. Russell Frazier. He obtained his 
picture story of the Seminoles while 
on an expedition to the home of the 
Florida Indians. 

Generally, “Bold Journey” takes its 
viewers farther from home than the 
Florida Everglades. One earlier pro- 
gram gave a film report of Surinam, 
a little land situated at the top of 
South America. Through the years, 
descendants of slaves brought to this 
Dutch colony have maintained a settle- 
ment much like the one they left in 
Africa 180 years ago. 

Another program was devoted to 
exploring Egypt, the Nile, and the 
Suez Canal territory. 

Still another one took viewers to 


the wilds of the Amazon River country 
where there are numerous natural 
wonders and strange peoples. 

All the films shown on these pro- 
grams are taken by the explorers who 
narrate them, or by members of their 
parties. They aren’t taken primarily 
for television, but instead as records 
of the actual expeditions. The viewer 
gets the chance to see the explorers 
and to hear them describe their adven- 
tures. 

Some of the films lack the perfection 
that viewers have come to expect from 
such programs as Walt Disney’s “True 
Life Adventures.” Nevertheless, what 
“Bold Journey” films lack in technical 
excellence, they make up in authen- 
ticity and interest. 

* 

A television station in Roswell, New 
Mexico, is building the tallest man- 
made structure in the world. It will 
be a 1,610-foot television antenna 
tower for station KSWS-TV. Another 
TV tower in Oklahoma is 1,572 feet 
high 








Our Readers Say— 








Our senior problems class held a mock 
election, using ballots identical to those 
used at the polls. Campaign speeches 
were given by the Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and Independent parties. Students 
cast their ballots and learned how to vote 
properly. Results were posted downtown 
and in the local paper. On regular elec- 
tion day, it helped “get out the vote.” 

BEVERLY BEHRNDT, 
Barron, Wisconsin 


* 


We had an election-campaign assembly 
which began with a student explaining 
the use of the voting machine. The third 
parties and their importance were de- 
scribed. There was a panel discussion 
about the 2 major party platforms. The 
assembly ended with a parade of sup- 
porters representing the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. The next day 
the student body voted. 

JOYCE FLEuRY, 
Malone, N. Y. 


* 


The British and French have no more 
justification for their actions in Egypt 
than the Russians have in Hungary. I 
believe the Middle East problems could 
have been settled peacefully if Britain 
and France had been patient. 

FRED IVEs, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


In the November 5 issue, a reader ex- 
pressed his belief that we should vote for 
the party rather than the man. I feel it 
would be wiser to elect government lead- 
ers on their individual qualifications, 
rather than voting a straight party 
ticket. Persons most qualified to hold 
public office are not always nominated on 
the same ticket. JuprrH McKECHNIE, 

Sioux Falls, S. D. 


* 


Publication of the magazine “Amerika” 
in the Soviet Union offers a wonderful 
opportunity to give Russians a picture of 
American democracy and living condi- 
tions. It is the surest way of closing the 
gap between the 2 nations. If the Rus- 
sians understand us, they won’t hate us 
or want to fight us. 

KAREN ROWE, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


Automobile manufacturers could help 
lower the number of highway accidents 
by emphasizing that their cars have the 
strongest and safest frameworks possible 
rather than that they can travel at high 
speeds. In addition, accidents could be 
reduced if stricter laws were enacted 
and if certain lanes on superhighways 
were designated for different types of 
vehicles and speed rates. 

ADA SEIP, 
Farmington, New Mexico 





Your Vocabulary 











In cach of the sentences below. 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 


swers are on page 8, column 3. 


1. Throughout his political career 
the senator was a standpatter (stind- 
pit’er). (a) player of hunches (b 
quiet person with 
unchangeable views. 


person (c) fixed, 


held a_ tenuo 
his opponent un- 


The governor 
(tén’i-iis) lead over 
til the farm vote came in. (a) sub- 
stantial (b) slender (c) temporary 


3. Many citizens fail to vote because 


of apathy (Ap’i-thi). (a 
election day (b) bad weather (c) in- 
difference (d) 
problems. 


illness on 


ignorance of publi 


The communists have caused in- 
(in-si-rék’shins) in many 
countries. (a) strikes (b) armed up- 
risings (c) reforms (d) bitterness. 


surrections 


5. The firm’s main business was 
lobbying (l6b’i-ing). (a) bringing in- 
fluence to bear on legislators (b) put- 
ting up ads in theater lobbies (c) de- 
signing hotel lobbies. 


6. The land has been a protect 
(pro-ték’ter-it) too long. (a) military 
fortress (b) land controlled by 
dependent 


orate 


an in- 
nation (c) poor 
that looks 


countr) 
(d) large country after 


smaller one. 

7. He answered the summons (sim 
request that he pay hi 
taxes (b) order to pay his biils (ce 
order from a court to appear before it 


nz). (a) 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the name of a river in the 
Middle East. 

1. Increasing use of will 
add new traffic problems for commercial 
aviation. 

2. King of Jordan (last name). 

3. Capital of South Dakota. 

4. Iraq belongs to the Arab League; 
she also belongs to the Pact, 
an alliance against Red aggression. 

5. Middle Eastern land that has been 
receiving Russian arms. 

6. New president of the UN General 
Assembly is Prince Wan Waithayakon 
pees 


7. Middle 


8. Railways today make most of their 
money from their ‘. business. 


Eastern River. 


9. ____+_____ are the means of trans- 
portation ‘most used in our country now. 





2/3/4/5/6/7/8/9 












































Answers for November 19 


HORIZONTAL: Minnesota. VERTICAL: 
1. Adams; 2. Rio; 3. China; 4. Sinai; 
5. Denver; 6. Kansas; 7. Norstad; 8. 
SEATO; 9. Gaza. 
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Problem of Russia 


Should Russia be ousted from the 
United Nations? That question has 
been widely debated in America and 
elsewhere ever since Moscow ignored 
a UN request for Soviet troops to be 
withdrawn from Hungary. People 
who expelling Russia argue 
along these lines: 

“Russia not only defied the 
world body on the Hungarian issue, 
but she has also been actively stirring 
up trouble in the Middle East. By 
sending arms to the Arab lands, and 
by threatening to send Soviet troops 
into Egypt despite the United Na- 
tions decision to police that land with 
UN forces, Russia has shown that she 
is still interested only in stirring up 
trouble for her own ends. 

“Why should we have a country in 
the global peace organization that de- 
fies its decisions, and constantly pro- 
motes strife and conflict? The UN 
would be a much stronger body and 
could better act in the interest of peace 
if warlike Russia were expelled from 
the organization.” 

People on the other side of the issue 
take this stand: “The various charges 
against Russia are true. Neverthe- 
less, the United Nations cannot oper- 
ate as a world body unless it has all 
major powers on its membership list. 

“Also, there is always a chance that 
Russia can eventually be persuaded, 
through the continuous pressure of 
world public opinion in the UN, to 
adopt more peaceful policies. At any 
rate, there is no hope of negotiating 
for peace with Russia other than 
through the United Nations.” 


favor 


has 


The Case of Nagy 


Communist leaders outside of Rus- 
sia are finding out that Moscow can 
break promises to them and treat 
them just as cruelly and highhandedly 
as it does non-communist peoples and 
nations. 

Imre Nagy premier of the 
Hungarian government for a_ few 
days during the height of the rebel- 
lion in that country. When Soviet 
forces crushed the rebels, Nagy was 
ousted from office. When that hap- 
pened, he was invited to stay at the 
Yugoslavian embassy in Budapest. 
According to international law, the 
Russians or their Hungarian puppets 


was 
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ELEVENTH General Assembly of the United Nations is now meeting in New York City. Prince Wan Waithayakon of 


Thailand is serving as President. 
UN total now 79 nations. 


could not enter the embassy to remove 
him. 

The new Soviet-dominated govern- 
ment in Hungary promised in writing 
that if Nagy wanted to leave the em- 
bassy, he would be free to go his own 
way and be unharmed. Communist 
officials gave their word not only to 
Nagy, but to the Yugoslavian govern- 
ment. 

Immediately after leaving the em- 
bassy, however, Nagy was seized by 
the Soviets. At the time of this writ- 
ing, his fate is unknown. The Rus- 
sians say he “volunteered” to go to 
Romania—another Soviet satellite 
land. 

But Yugoslavia’s communist leader, 
Tito, accuses Moscow of having kid- 
napped Nagy. Both Tito and Nagy 
are communists, but they believe that 
every nation should be independent, 
and that Russia should not try to con- 
trol all Red countries. 

Leaders in a number of Red lands 
were shocked over this latest act of 
tyranny on the part of the Moscow 
regime. They have admired the Soviet 
government when it broke one prom- 
ise after another to non-communist 
leaders. They don’t like it, though, 
when their party comrades are be- 
trayed by Russia. 

In view of the widespread commu- 
nist opposition, Soviet leaders may de- 
cide to free Nagy; in fact, they may 
have done so before this paper reaches 
its readers. But whether they do or 
don’t, their prestige—already at an 
all-time low point—has suffered still 
more as a result of this act. 


Clearing the Suez 


Dredging equipment is already at 
work pulling sunken vessels from the 
shipping channels of the Suez Canal. 
Other equipment is on the way to the 
Middle Eastern waterway. The United 
Nations is supervising the canal- 
clearing operations. 

According to some experts, it will 
take at least 6 months or longer be- 


fore the Suez Canal can again be 
opened to shipping. The waterway 
was blocked when a number of vessels 
were sunk there during last month’s 
fighting between Britain, France, and 
Israel on one side, and Egypt on the 
other. Many of the vessels were sunk 
by Egypt herself to block British- 
French shipping. 


Neutrals Change Minds 


For some days after Russia cruelly 
suppressed Hungary’s bid for free- 
dom from Soviet control, a number 
of the so-called neutral countries were 
silent about the Soviet moves. They 
refused to condemn Russia. They also 
opposed western-sponsored moves in 
the United Nations to ask Moscow to 
withdraw its troops from Hungary, 
and to send UN investigators to the 
unhappy little country. 

But after thinking things over for 
a little while, these “neutral” coun- 
tries began to change their views on 
Russia’s actions in Hungary. Re- 
cently, they not only condemned Mos- 
cow’s brutality in that small land, but 
they also called for UN investigations 
of conditions there. 

These “neutral” lands include In- 
dia, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Burma, 
and certain of the Arab countries. 


Courageous Youth 


The world will long remember the 
heroic fight for freedom of the Hun- 
garian people against their Soviet 
masters. Hungarians, armed with 
little more than their bare fists, chal- 
lenged the mighty Red Army with its 
heavy tanks and jet planes. 

Young Hungarians were in the fore- 
front in their country’s fight for free- 
dom. Thousands of teen-agers, includ- 
ing some boys and girls as young as 
10 years of age, risked their lives to 
fight the hated tyrants who rule their 
land. Many of them died. Others, 
according to documentary evidence, 
have been packed into tightly sealed 
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The Assembly has accepted Tunisia, Morocco, and Sudan as new members—making the 
Red China’s request for membership has been turned down for at least another year. 


freight trains and sent off to slave 
labor camps inside Russia, 

The desperate struggle of Hun- 
gary’s young people to free themselves 
from Red rule, is additional proof, if 
any more is needed, of how terrible 
life is under communism. Though a 
majority of these youths grew up 
under communism and have never 
known life in a free country, they 
were willing to risk their lives in order 
to live under a different kind of gov- 
ernment. 

Too many Americans—young and 
old alike—take freedom and democ- 
racy for granted. But these twin 
goals require constant and dedicated 
efforts on the part of all of us if they 
are to be made secure. Well-informed 
and active citizens are needed to safe- 
guard our way of life, and to establish 
peace and justice in all the world. 


Disarmament Proposal 


Moscow recently suggested that the 
United States, Britain, France, India, 
Red China, and Russia meet to discuss 
a new Soviet disarmament plan. The 
latest Russian suggestion, like some 
earlier ones, calls for a reduction in 
the numbers of men kept under arms 
by all major world powers, and a 
global ban on the production of atomic 
weapons. 

The only important new feature of 
the latest Soviet plan is a partial ac- 
ceptance of our long-standing pro- 
posal that both sides open their terri- 
tories to international military in- 
spection as a step toward arms reduc- 
tions. The Moscow proposal calls for 
aerial inspection by both Russia and 
the western powers of a border area 
on the two sides of the Iron Curtain 
in Europe. 

Uncle Sam and his allies have been 
taking a close look at the Soviet dis- 
armament plan. They feel it has 
many shortcomings, and, as of this 
writing, they have not agreed to meet 
with the Russians to discuss the Red 
proposal. 
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We are particularly uneasy about 
the Soviet plan because it would put 
only a limited area under international 
inspection. We feel that unless both 
sides open all their territories to such 
inspection, there is no way to make 
certain that disarmament pledges are 
kept. 

Many people around the globe are 
also critical of the timing of the 
Soviet disarmament plan and the man- 
ner in which it was made. While call- 
ing for global arms reductions, Mos- 
cow was murdering thousands of Hun- 
garians who had sought freedom from 
Soviet control. The Reds were also 
stirring up serious trouble in the Mid- 
dle East. In addition, Russia pref- 
aced her request for a disarmament 
meeting with wild charges, accusing 
the western countries of wanting war! 


Arab Leaders 


Here are brief sketches of 6 top 
Arab leaders. Their pictures appear 
on pages 6 and 7. 

Gamal Nasser, 38, president of 
Egypt, rose from an unknown army 
officer 4 years ago to become ruler of 
his country. He led the movement 
to overthrow Egypt’s King Farouk in 
1952. Two years later, Nasser be- 
came premier of his country. Since 
then, he has devoted much time to 
his goals of eliminating western in- 
fluence in the Arab countries, and of 
combatting Israel. 

King Hussein I, 21, of Jordan, as- 
cended his country’s throne when he 
was only 18 years old. He took the 
place of his father, who was removed 
from office because of serious illness. 
Hussein strongly backs Nasser. 

King Faisal, 21, of Iraq, is a second 
cousin of Jordan’s King Hussein, and 
attended schools with him in Britain. 
But Faisal and Hussein are different 
in many ways. While Hussein sup- 
ports close cooperation of Arab coun- 
tries under Egyptian leadership, Fai- 
sal hopes that Iraq, not Egypt, will 
become the center of Arab power in 
the Middle East. 

King Saud, 54, of Saudi Arabia, suc- 
ceeded his father to the throne in 
1953. King Saud was especially 





There is 


trained for his role as head of his 
desert country ever since childhood. 
He began serving as commander in 
chief of the Saudi Arabian army in 
1933. King Saud is a close friend of 
Egypt’s Nasser and supports his aims 
for the Middle East. 

Camille Chamoun, 56, president of 
Lebanon, was elected to his present 
post for a 6-year term in 1952. A 
lawyer, he has devoted much of his 
life to politics. He has tried to be 
friendly with both Arab and western 
lands. 

Shukri al-Kuwatly, 65, president of 
Syria, was first elected leader of his 
country in 1943. After being forced 
out of office in 1949, he returned to 
power 6 years later. Al-Kuwatly is a 
bitter foe of Israel and a supporter 
of Nasser. 


Eden and Molotov 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Prime 
Minister, has temporarily stepped 
down as his country’s leader because 
of poor health. He is now taking a 
short vacation in the Caribbean is- 
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Teacher: What is a synonym? 
Peter: A synonym is the word you use 
when you can’t spell the other one, 


* 


It is hard to realize these days that 
this country was founded partly to avoid 
taxes. 

















JORGE BEN ROTH AGENCY 
“The rider jumps very well, but the 
horse needs some training.” 


When you feel dog-tired at night, it 
may be because you’ve growled all day. 


* 


Some women have very little trouble 
with economics. For example, there is 
the wife who showed a new hat to her 
husband and said: 

“It was reduced from $20 to $10, so I 
can pay for it with the $10 I saved.” 


* 


Bill: I can’t imagine what Joe does 
with his money. He was short yesterday 
and he is short again today. 


Fred: Is he trying to borrow from 
you? 

Bill: No. I’m trying to borrow from 
him. 


* 


A British headwaiter once made the 
perfect retort to an irritating, snobbish 
customer. 

“My position, sir, does not allow me to 
quarrel with you, but if we ever had a 
choice of weapons, I would choose gram- 
mar.” e 


Said one farmer to another: “I have 
a rooster so lazy that every morning, 
when the rooster on the next farm crows, 
mine just listens and nods his head in 
approval.” 


increasing fear that Red China will seize control of this 


Say 


PHILIP GENDREAU 


STREET SCENE in Singapore, British Asian colony and important seaport. 


island. 


land of Jamaica. Eden’s doctors say 
he is suffering from overwork. 
Eden’s place at the head of Britain’s 
government is being filled by Richard 
Butler, spokesman for the Eden gov- 
ernment in Parliament. Eden may 
soon resign as Prime Minister because 
his country’s policy in Egypt is widely 
considered to be a failure. 
Vyacheslav Molotov, of Russia, has 
a new post in which he acts as “watch- 
dog” over a number of Soviet govern- 
ment departments. Some observers 
believe that Molotov is now coming 
back as one of the most powerful men 
in the Soviet government. Others con- 
tend that Molotov’s new post doesn’t 
give him any more actual powers than 
he has had while holding relatively 
minor government jobs recently. 
Molotov, who served as Russia’s 
foreign minister for many months, is 
a firm believer in the harsh policies 
of the late Soviet dictator Joseph 
Stalin. He will be closely watched in 
his new job by leaders of free nations. 


Do You Know Them? 


We have been asked to define the 
following terms: 

Square Deal. Republican President 
Theodore Roosevelt referred to his 
legislative program of social reforms 
and welfare, and his policies of limit- 
ing the growth of big business enter- 
prises, as a “Square Deal” for all 
Americans. The term was then ap- 
plied to his administration. 

New Freedom. This was the title 
of a book published by Democratic 
President Woodrow Wilson when he 
entered the White House in 1913. Wil- 
son used the term to describe his poli- 
cies of reform in banking and labor- 
management relations. 

New Deal. Democratic President 
Franklin Roosevelt used this term to 
describe his program dealing with 
labor, health, and social welfare. 

Fair Deal. Democratic President 
Harry Truman called his program for 
continuing and developing Roosevelt’s 
New Deal the “Fair Deal.” 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s major articles will 
deal with (1) the nation’s health, and 
(2) disarmament. 








SPORTS 


fio 1956 Olympic Games, now in. 
the final week of competition in 
Australia, are focusing attention on 
track and field records. For the con- 
venience of sports-minded 
here is a list of national high school 
records in certain track events: 

100 yards dash—9.4 seconds by 
Jesse Owens, East Technical High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, 1933; James 
Jackson, Alameda (California) High 
School, 1954. 


220 yards 











readers, 


dash 
1933; 
School, 


20.7 seconds by 
Eddie Southern, 
Dallas, Texas, 


Jesse Owens, 
Sunset High 
1955. 

440 yards dash—46.7 
Jerry White, Corcoran 
High School, 1956. 

880 yards run—1 minute 52.3 sec- 
onds by Donald Bowden, Lincoln High 
School, San Jose, California, 1954. 

1 mile run—4 minutes 16.1 seconds 
by James Bowers, Dekalb Township 
(Illinois) High School, 1956. 

The «ove are accepted as national 
records by the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associ- 
ations. In a future week, we shall 
publish records in other events. 


seconds by 
(California) 


* 


Final figures for the 1956 college 
football season—scheduled to be pub- 
lished later this week—are expected 
to show that John Brodie of Stanford 
University is the nation’s leading 
passer among big-college players. 

Brodie completed 139 this 
year, setting a new record for his 
conference. More than half of the 
passes he attempted were completed. 
The rangy, black-haired quarterback 


passes 


John Brodie 


has already been named to several All- 
American teams. 

Yootball is not the only sport at 
which Brodie excels. He is one of the 
nation’s best collegiate golfers. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


* 


Correction: In our November 19 is- 
sue, we said that the ancient Olympic 
Games were held close to Greece’s Mt. 
Olympus. Actually they were held a 
considerable distance to the southwest 
—on the Plains of Olympia. It is 
from the latter spot that a torch is 
carried each Olympic year to the scene 
of the modern athletic competition. 
We regret the error. 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ARAB LANDS take up an area in North Africa and Asia about equal to that of the United States and Alaska combined. Arab population is around 60,000,000. 


Among communist lands shown on map: Yugoslavia is independent of Russia. 
Our country has air bases in Morocco, Libya, and Saudi Arabia. 


The British 


have similar bases in Aden and Cyprus. 


Poland recently won some freedom. An anti-Red rebellion in Hungary was crushed. 


Arab World Is Now the Object of Big-Power Rivalry 


(Continued from page 1) 


of Israel’s total population is Arab.) 

Nine of the independent Arab na- 
tions are loosely tied together in the 
Arab League. This organization was 
set up in 1945 to promote cooperation, 
but it has never been very effective. 
Its present members are Egypt, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Leb- 
anon, Yemen, Libya, and Sudan. 
(Moroceo and Tunisia, both of whom 
won their independence from France 
earlier this year, are not members of 
the League.) 

The Arab world is as big as the 
United States and Alaska combined, 
but more than 90 per cent of the re- 
gion is desert wasteland. Fertile 
areas are mostly along the banks of 
the Nile, Tigris, and Euphrates 
Rivers. 

The overwhelming majority of 
Arabs are wretchedly poor. Most of 
them eke out a meager living 
farmers or herdsmen. Industry is al- 
most entirely undeveloped. Illiteracy 


as 


and disease are widespread. 

Yet this desolate, underdeveloped 
region, with its poverty-stricken 
masses, is the object of big power ri- 
valry. One writer has even called it 
“the pot of gold at the end of the 
foreign-policy rainbows for the west- 
ern powers and for Russia.” 


Big-Power Rivalry 


Why are the big nations competing 
for influence in the Arab world? One 
reason is the huge supplies of oil 
found there. Around the Persian Gulf 
unbelievably rich underground 
lakes of the black fluid so important 
fuel and lubricant in our ma- 
chine civilization. In the Middle East 
mostly in Arab countries—are 
the world’s known oil 


are 
as a 


area 
two-thirds of 
reserves. 
Until a few weeks ago, western 
Europe was securing 1,880,000 barrels 
of oil each day from this region for 


its factories, armed forces, and other 
needs. Large amounts of oil from 
Kuwait and other British protector- 
ates on the Persian Gulf were carried 
by tankers through the Suez Canal 
to Europe. In addition, a great deal 
of this rich fluid was pumped daily 
through pipelines from Iraq to the 
eastern Mediterranean coast and wait- 
ing tankers. 

3efore the Suez arose, the 
United States was receiving about 
300,000 barrels of petroleum a day 
from the Middle East. The big oil 
companies in Saudi Arabia are Amer- 
ican-controlled. 

3ut today the flow of this essen- 
tial fluid from the Middle East has 
been reduced to a trickle. After the 
3ritish and French attacked Egypt, 
the Suez Canal was blocked by sunken 
ships. ‘There are not enough big 
tankers to bring the oil to Europe by 
the long, expensive ocean voyage 
around the southern tip of Africa. 

Moreover, the Arabs are deter- 
mined that Britain and France shall 
not receive petroleum from their 
lands. They have blown up several 
vital pumping stations and pipelines. 

The effect of these actions is being 
felt in western Europe. Britain, 
France, and some other nations have 
taken steps to cut oil and gasoline 
consumption. 

We may feel the shortage in our 
nation, too. Only 4 per cent of the 
oil we use comes from Middle East 
fields, but U. S. companies are being 
called upon to supply large amounts 
petroleum for western Europe. 
Fortunately we have large reserves 
on hand. No rationing is expected— 
so long as we do not become involved 
in war—but there may be small price 
increases. 

Western lands are hoping that the 
loss of Middle Eastern oil will be 
only temporary. If it should be per- 


crisis 


of 


manent, then Britain, France and 
other nations in western Europe will 
suffer a staggering blow. If, at the 
same time, the vast petroleum sup- 
plies of the Middle East should be- 
come available to the communist lands, 
then the Red industries and war ma- 
chines would be given a tremendous 
boost. 

Oil is not the only reason why U. S. 
leaders want to stay on friendly terms 
with the Arabs. The Arab lands lie 
at the crossroads of 3 continents— 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. Here are 
important trade and travel routes and 
vital military bases. 


Important Airfields 


U. S. airfields in Saudi Arabia, 
Libya, and Morocco form an impor- 
tant part of the defense system set 
up to guard against Red aggression. 
If Russia knows that we can strike 
back at once from these bases, then 
she will think twice—our leaders are 
convinced—before launching an at- 
tack. We regard these airfields as 
a vital force for peace and security in 
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GAMAL ABDEL NASSER_ 
President of Egypt 


PRESS 


the world, and we want to hold onto 
them. 

Yet the Soviet Union would like 
nothing better than to induce the 
Arabs to force us out of these bases. 
This is undoubtedly a major goal of 
the Russians in their attempt to pose 
as protectors of the Arab countries. 
Moreover, if the communists should 
gain control of this area, they would 
be able to put intense pressures on 
non-communist regions in Africa and 
southern Asia. 

Which way will the Arab lands go 
in the struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the free world? The out- 
come of the conflict is in doubt, but 
a few facts are plain. Russia has 
made big gains in the area during re- 
cent weeks. At the same time, Brit- 
ish and French prestige has dropped 
to a point from which it may never 
be able to recover. 

Yet it is plain, too, that the Arab 
lands do not all see eye to eye con- 
cerning the struggle between the 


United States and the Soviet Union. 
Both Egypt and Syria have accepted 
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large amounts of arms from Russia. 
Some observers feel that these coun- 
tries are in serious danger of coming 
under communist control. 

On the other hand, Iraq is a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact, a west- 
ern defense alliance to which Great 
Britain—among others—belongs. Leb- 
anon, a country which has many non- 
Arabs within its borders, has urged 
moderation in the present crisis. But 
it is also true that anti-western senti- 
ment has grown in both these lands 
since fighting broke out between Brit- 
ain, France, and Egypt. 


Meeting of Arabs 


At a recent meeting of representa- 
tives of the Arab League, the nations 
represented agreed to support Egypt 
if any further fighting takes place. 
At the same time, and this is impor- 
tant, most of them refused to agree 
to Syria’s proposal that the Soviet 
Union be called upon for military 
support. It seems evident that most 
of the Arab lands, even though united 
by common hostility to Britain, 
France, and Israel, are not anxious to 
see the Soviet Union move into the 
Middle East. 

The United States is on much better 
terms with the Arab countries than 
are Great Britain and France. Our 
decision not to finance the Aswan 
Dam for Egypt last summer stirred 
resentment against us in the Arab 
world. Yet our refusal to support 
the British and French military cam- 
paign in Egypt, plus the part we 
played in working for peace, has 
greatly increased our prestige with 
the Arabs in recent weeks. 

What course should we follow dur- 
ing the weeks ahead in this troubled 
part of the world? Several different 
opinions have been expressed by U. S. 
leaders and political writers. 

Some think we must support the 
Arab lands to a greater extent than 
we have in the past. They say: 

“The strategic location of the Arab 
lands and their rich oil supplies are 
of such importance that we must keep 
the area out of Soviet hands at al- 
most any cost. If the Reds should 
get control of this vital region, then 
the free world will face troubles of 
such a critical nature as to dwarf to- 
day’s difficulties. 


Block Communists 


“Therefore, even though it compli- 
cates our relations with Britain, 
France, and Israel, we shall be better 
off to cultivate closer relations with 
the Arab nations. That is the only 


way we can keep their region out of 
communist hands.” 

Others think that our best policy 
would be to throw most of our support 
to Great Britain, France, and Israel 
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FAISAL II 
King of Iraq 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM: Finding new 
homes for Arabs—such as these—who 
left Israel when it became independent 


in 1948. Many now live in camps in 
Jordan and other Arab lands. At right, 
an oil employe at work in Iraq. 


in their disputes with the Arab lands. 
They argue: 

“The Arab lands are but one area 
on which the Reds have designs. An- 
other region which they covet is west- 
ern Europe. If we don’t support Brit- 
ain and France more strongly, then 
they will become third-rate powers, 
and the alliance in which we are joined 
with them to defend western Europe 
will crumble. 

“Surely it is more important to our 
own safety that we keep western 
Europe rather than the Arab lands 
from falling under Red control. Mean- 
while, in the Middle East, we'll be 
wise to give our support to Israel, a 
country which will be a far more re- 
liable partner than any Arab nation.” 


Different Opinion 


Still others take a different view 
relative to our long-range policies in 
dealing with the Arab world. They 
say: 

“We should not support one side or 
the other exclusively in the Middle 
East. No country involved—whether 
it be Britain, France, Israel, or the 
Arab lands—is entirely blameless in 
the complicated series of events which 
brought on the crisis. 

“Our chief aim in the Arab world 
must be to keep the Soviet Union 
from becoming established there. At- 
tainment of that goal will not be guar- 
anteed either by extending our full 
support to, or withholding it from, 
the Arabs. 

“Rather we must make clear to the 
Arab lands that we support their 


rights to run their own governments, 
and that we oppose colonialism and 
aggression, either by our allies or 
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by Russia, in the Arab world. At the 
same time, we must make plain that 
we will also oppose Arab aggression 
against Israel. 

“In meeting the Soviet threat, we 
must impress upon the Arab coun- 
tries the dangers involved in letting 
Russia secure a toe hold in their area. 
We must constantly point out what 
has happened to Hungarians and mil- 
lions of people in other lands who have 
fallen under communist rule. 

“Such a policy will not be easy te 
carry out, but the tremendous stakes 
demand that we avoid the dead-end 
alley of an approach which would 
place us exclusively on oné side or the 
other in the Middle East crisis. If 
we act with firmness and moral cour- 
age, we can still keep the Reds from 
making gains in the Arab world as 
well as in western Europe.” 

At present our government is def- 
initely leaning toward this latter view. 
Meanwhile, it is acting to meet the 
immediate problems that must be 
solved. It is working through the 
United Nations to keep the fighting 
from starting again. It intends to 
help in whatever way it can to open 
the Suez Canal and get oil shipments 
moving again to our allies in western 
Europe. 

In conclusion, we are presenting 
brief sketches of the Arab League 
lands. 

Egypt. Population: 23,000,000. 
Area: 383,000 square miles—about the 
size of Texas and Arizona combined. 
Capital: Cairo. Chief products: cot- 
ton and grain. Ruler: President 
Gamal Nasser. 

Jordan. Population: 1,333,000. 
Area: 37,110 square miles—a bit 
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Indiana. Capital: Am- 
man. Chief products: livestock and 
fruit. Ruler: King Hussein I. 

Syria. Population: 3,670,000. Area: 
73,587 square miles—a little 
than North Dakota. Capital: Damas- 


larger than 


larger 





cus. Chief products: grain, cotton, to- 
bacco, and livestock. Ruler: Presi- 
dent Shukri al-Kuwatly. 

Lebanon. Population: 1,450,000 


Area: 3,475 square miles—less than 
half the size of New Jersey. 
3eirut. Chief products: olives, to- 
bacco, silk, and oil. Ruler: President 
Camille Chamoun. 
Saudi Arabia. 


Capital: 


Population: 7,600,- 


000. Area: 597,000 square miles— 
more than double the size of Texas. 
Capitals: Riyadh and Mecca. Chief 
products: oil and livestock. Ruler: 


+ 


King Saud. 

Iraq. Population: 5,100,000. Area: 
116,000 square miles—about the size 
of Arizona. Capital: Baghdad. Chief 
products: oil, dates, tobacco, and live- 
stock. Ruler: King Faisal (a cousin 
of Jordan’s King Hussein). 

Yemen. Population: 5,000,000. Area: 
31,000 square miles—about the size of 
Maine. Capital: Sana. Chief prod- 
ucts: grains, fruit, coffee, livestock. 
Ruler: King Iman Ahmad. 

Libya. Population: 1,092,000. Area: 
679,350 square © miles—considerably 
larger than Alaska. Capitals: Trip- 
oli and Bengazi. Chief products: dates, 
livestock, sponges. Ruler: King Idris. 

Sudan. Population: 8,764,000. Area: 
967,500 square miles—about one 
third the size of the United States. 
Capital: Khartum. Chief products: 
cotton, livestock, gum arabic, salt. 





Ruler: Premier Ismail el Azhari. 
—By HOWARD SWEET 





HUSSEIN I 
King of Jordan 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - As a Statistician 


E work of statisticians affects us 

all. When we pay an electric bill, 
for instance, we pay at prices that 
have been set up as a result of a stat- 
istician’s work. When we drive a car, 
we are using a piece of equipment 
that was designed and manufactured 
on the basis of hundreds of different 
statistical tests. 

Your duties, if you choose this 
field, will be to collect numerical fig- 
ures, or facts, analyze them and draw 
conclusions from the material. Most 
statistical work is based on what is 
known as a sampling technique; that 
is, a few items of a given kind are 
studied as a basis for drawing con- 
clusions about an entire group. 

The public opinion polls are an ex- 
ample of the sampling technique. In 
these, a limited number of people, 
carefully selected to represent the 
population as a whole, are asked a 
question based on a topic of general 
interest. By applying various sta- 
tistical formulas and procedures to 
the answers that are received, statisti- 
cians can reach some conclusions as to 
how the public feels in regard to cer- 
tain questions. 

Statisticians perform many other 
tasks. For example, they work out 
tests whereby a manufacturer can tell 
whether or not his product is up to 
standard. They also deal with vital 
statistics—information relating to 
marriages, births, deaths, and certain 
diseases. 

Your qualifications should include 
an inquiring mind, imagination, the 
ability to express yourself well in 


writing, and, of course, mathematical 
ability. 


ae 


HAROLD M. LAMBERT 
STATISTICIAN uses phone to get 
information for drawing up a report 


Your training should include a 
college preparatory course in high 
school, with emphasis on mathematics. 
When you go to college, you will be 
required to take courses in advanced 
mathematics including statistics. If 
you hope to advance to the better posi- 
tions in the field, an M.A. or Ph.D. 
degree is almost a necessity. One or 
2 years beyond college are needed for 
the M.A., and 3 to 4 years of extra 
schooling are required for the Ph.D. 

Job opportunities in statistics are 
expected to be good for many years 


to come. At present, there are many 
more job openings than there are 
trained persons available. A large 


number of statisticians work for Uncle 
Sam, while others are employed by 
research firms, labor organizations, 





and the bigger industrial companies. 

While only about a fourth of the 
professional statisticians at work to- 
day are women, opportunities for them 
are as good as they are for men. Pay 
scales, too, are generally the same for 
men and women. 

Your earnings, if you are a begin- 

er with only a B.A, degree, will be 
around $3,000 a year. Those with 
Ph.D’s start out at about $5,500 an- 
nually. A majority of experienced 
statisticians earn between $6,000 and 
$8,000 a year, though a few have in- 
comes as high as $25,000. 

Advantages are (1) jobs are plen- 
tiful and salaries are fairly good, and 
(2) opportunities for advancement aré 
excellent because this is a new and ex- 
panding field. 

One disadvantage is that begin- 
ning jobs are often monotonous and 
tedious. Also, if you would be bored 
or irritated at having to handle nu- 
merical figures day in and day out, 
this wouldn’t be a good career for you. 

Further information can be secured 
from the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 1757 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. This organization 
publishes a pamphlet entitled “Statis- 
tics as a Career,” which is available 
for 25 cents. —By ANTON BERLE 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


- (ec) person with . wr unchangeable 
aa 2. (b) slender; . (e) indifference; 
4. (b) armed set-wt Leg 5. (a) bringing 
influence to bear on Nh a Be 6. (b) 
land controlled by an independent na- 
tion; 7. (c) order from a court to appear 
before it. 
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Historical Background - - Taft and Wilson 


This is the twelfth in a series of 
articles on our Presidents and the 
times in which they held office. 


ILLIAM Howard Taft was born 

in Ohio in 1857. A lawyer, he 
served as a judge and as Secretary 
of War under President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Taft became President in 
1909. He was defeated in his bid for 
a second term in 1912, and became 
Chief Justice of the’ U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1921. He died in 1930. 

Taft was accused by Roosevelt (both 
were Republicans) of favoring big 
business interests at the expense of 
workers and farmers. Though Taft 
supporters vigorously denied this, the 
Roosevelt group eventually broke away 
from the Republican Party. Reose- 
velt ran for the Presidency in 1912 as 
leader of the Progressive or “Bull 
Moose” Party. Wilson won the elec- 
tion. 

Opinion is divided over whether 
Taft, by and large, was more favora- 
ble toward businessmen than other 
groups of the population. In one re- 
spect, however, he opposed big busi- 
ness interests. He vigorously enforced 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to curb 
the growing industrial combinations 
of the time, just as Roosevelt had done 
when he was in the White House. 

Two new federal departments, La- 
bor and Commerce, were set up during 
Taft’s administration. So was the 
parcel post system. 

Arizona and New Mexico were ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1912. The 
following year, the 16th Amendment 
to the Constitution, permitting the 


federal government to tax individual 
incomes, was enacted. In 1910, there 
were 91,972,266 people in the country. 

Abroad, China became a republic in 
1912. 


* 


Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born 
in Virginia in 1856. He served as 
president of Princeton University and 
as governor of New Jersey before be- 
coming the nation’s Chief Executive 
in 1913. He was renominated by the 
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Taft Wilson 
Democratic Party and won a second 
term in 1916. He died in 1924. 

Under Wilson’s administration, tar- 
iff rates on many products were cut 
for the first time since the Civil War. 
In 1913, the Federal Reserve System 
was established to strengthen our 
banking system. That same year, 
federal anti-trust laws were also made 
stronger. 

During Wilson’s stay in the White 
House, 3 changes were made in our 
Constitution. They were: The 17th 
Amendment, ratified in 1913, provid- 
ing for the popular election of U. S. 
Senators. The 18th Amendment, rati- 


fied in 1919, prohibiting the ‘‘manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors” within the United 
States. The 19th Amendment, ap- 
proved in 1920, granting women in all 
sections the right to vote. 

The Panama Canal was opened to 
ship traffic in 1914. Three years later, 
we purchased the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark. Census takers in 1920 
counted 105,710,620 Americans. 

World War I broke out in Europe 
during the summer of 1914. In April 
1917, we were drawn into the conflict 
after Germany refused to stop sinking 
our merchant ships on the high seas. 
During the war, tanks, airplanes, and 
other new weapons were used for the 
first time in combat, 

Wilson went to Europe for peace 
negotiations and succeeded in getting 
his plan for the League of Nations, 
forerunner of the United Nations, ap- 
proved. But despite strenuous efforts 
on his part, Wilson was unable to get 
the United States to join the League. 
His campaign for the League helped 
bring on a stroke from which he never 
fully recovered. 

Abroad, Russia was rocked by a 
revolution early in 1917. At first a 
democratic government was formed to 
replace the deposed Czar Nicholas II. 
But in the fall of that year, the com- 
munists seized control of the Russian 
government. 

A number of European countries, 
which had formerly been under for- 
eign rule, won their independence at 
the close of World War I. These in- 
cluded Poland, Finland, and Yugo- 
slavia. —By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Transportation 


1. Has the railroads’ share of pas- 
senger business in this country risen or 
fallen since World War II? What about 
the airlines’ share? 


2. Several railways seek a 45-per-cent 
boost in Pullman fares. Give 2 view- 
points as to why they are doing so. 


3. Describe some new trains that the 
railway companies have introduced in an 
effort to attract more passengers. 

4, What federal agency regulates rail 
fares? 


5. When U. S. airlines introduce the 
Boeing “707” and other similar jet craft, 
about how many hours will a coast-to- 
coast flight take? 1%, 4,8, or11? How 
sie does such a flight take now? 


Describe the jet-powered passenger 
P3.. that are already being used in 
this country. 


7. Explain why the increasing use of 
jet passenger craft will aggravate air- 
traffic control problems. 

8. As commercial jet planes are in- 
creasingly used, will there be more or less 
airplane noise than at present? 


9. Why are jet planes of the future 
expected to require improved airport fa- 
cilities and bigger runways? 


Arab Countries 


What recent events indicate the 
Pt snmp Ss of the Soviet Union to ac- 
= a foothold in the Middle East? 


2. Describe the region sometimes called 
the Arab world. 


3. What part does oil play in the big- 
power rivalry in that area? 

4. How does the location of the Arab 
world make it important to the major 
powers? 

5. In what way have events of recent 
weeks affected the prestige of Britain, 
France, and the United States'in the 
Arab lands? 

6. Give the views of those who think 
we should support Arab lands to a greater 
extent than we have in the past. 

7. What views are put forth by those 
who think we should throw most of our 
support to Great Britain, France, and 
Israel in their disputes with the Arabs? 

8. Describe the policy which our gov- 
ernment appears to favor in the Middle 
East. 

Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not think that the 
United States should supply oil to west- 
ern Europeans so long as they cannot 
secure it from the Middle East? Ex- 
plain your views. 

2. What long-range policy do you be- 
lieve the United States should follow 
in its relations with the Arab lands? 
Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Should we or should we not try to 
oust Russia from the UN? Give reasons 
for your answer. 


2. Who is Imre Nagy and why has he 
caused an additional strain between the 
communist lands of Russia and Yugo- 
slavia? 

3. How long is it expected to be before 
ships can again use the Suez Canal? 

4. What change took place in the atti- 
tudes of so-called neutral nations to- 
ward Russia’s suppression of freedom in 
Hungary? 

5. Why are we skeptical of Russia’s 
latest disarmament proposal? 

6. Identify: 
sein I; King Saud; 


Gamal Nasser; King Hus- 
Camille Chamoun. 
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